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PREFACE 

I  trust  that  this  study  of  Negro  Universities  in  the  Smith  gives 
fully  enough  and  sufficiently  clear  the  information  that  is  wanted.  It 
is  a  rather  bare  statement  of  conditions  found  in  the  institutions  them- 
selves. Doubtless  a  more  interesting  account,  and  a  significant  one,  too, 
could  be  made  of  the  history  of  these  schools  and  the  remarkable  work 
of  many  of  their  graduates.  But  the  question  to  be  answered  was:  Whal 
is  the  nature  of  the  work  of  the  negro  universities  to-day? 

The  institutions  studied  are  among  the  most  reputable  schools  for 
negro  youth.  The  data  given  in  the  report  were  collected  on  the  ground 
from  the  schools  themselves.  The  figures  are  for  the  current  school  year. 
Owing  to  rather  poor  records  in  a  number  of  cases  the  material  was 
difficult  to  collect.  However,  the  showing  is  fairly  illustrative  of  actual 
conditions.  Certain  phases  of  the  work,  though,  cannot  be  adequately 
stated  in  figures  or  in  brief  summaries.  Accordingly,  some  of  the  schools 
may  not  appear  as  well  as  the  results  they  get  would  seem  to  justify. 
Much  of  the  success  of  many  of  the  schools  has  without  doubt  been  due 
to  the  unusual  conditions  surrounding  their  graduates  and  to  the  ex- 
ceptional opportunities  open  to  graduates  of  all  the  schools.  More 
definite  and  adequate  training  is  now  demanded  than  in  the  past,  and 
schools  must  be  measured  by  their  fitness  to  do  the  better  work. 

It  is  very  noticeable  in  most  of  the  schools  that  their  courses  of 
study  are  in  a  transitional  stage  and  that  the  schools  have  not  definitely 
adjusted  themselves  to  the  new  conditions.  The  change  appears  not 
only  in  academic  subjects,  but  includes  efforts  on  the  part  of  these  higher 
institutions  to  put  in  courses  bearing  upon  the  practical  needs  of  their 
pupils.  In  all  these  schools  industrial  work  finds  some  place.  In  most 
cases  it  is  not  an  important  feature,  and  in  none  does  it  approach  the 
place  held  by  industries  in  the  industrial  schools.  So  I  have  not  con- 
sidered this  work  in  my  report. 

Although  I  have  mentioned  the  disadvantages  under  which  colored 
schools  work,  owing  to  theil  slender  means,  1  am  sure  the  very  hard  lot 
of  practically  all  the  schools  of  this  type  must  be  apparent  to  but  com- 
paratively few  persons.  I  fear  that  the  very  important  service  they  have 
rendered  in  supplying  teachers  especially  for  the  city  schools  ami  for  the 
industrial  and  other  smaller  schools  is  not  fully  appreciated. 

W.  T.  13.  WILLIAMS. 


NEGRO  UNIVERSITIES  IN  THE  SOUTH. 


The  schools  included  in  this  study  are  scattered  over  ten  Southern 
States  and  the  District  of  Columbia.  They  arc  among  the  best  educa- 
tional institutions  for  colored  youth.  They  are  also  representative  of 
the  efforts  of  most  of  the  great  missionary  societies  and  other  organiza- 
tions engaged  in  the  work  of  education  among  the  negroes  of  the  South. 
Six  of  these  schools — Payne  University.  Selma  University.  State  Uni- 
versity, Allen  University,  Roger  Williams  University,  and  Phillips 
University — are  supported  mainly  by  the  Negro  Baptists  and  Methodists. 
One  school  is  maintained  by  the  State  in  which  it  is  located  and  the 
Federal  Government,  and  one  by  the  Federal  Government  almost  en- 
tirely. The  work  done  by  these  universities  covers  every  phase  of  edu- 
cation, from  the  lowest  elementary  school  grade  up  to  good  college 
work  and  to  efficient  instruction  in  reputable  professional  schools. 

Owing  to  the  fact  that  only  institutions  with  the  title  of  university 
are  considered  in  this  study,  a  number  of  aegro  colleges  doing  as  effective 
work  as  most  of  the  schools  here  mentioned  are  not  included.  The 
universities  studied  are  the  following: 

Payne  University  Biddle   University 

Selma  University  Shaw  University 

Atlanta  University  Allen  University 

Clark   University  Clafliu   University 

state  University  Fisk  University 

Leland    Univei  Roger    Williams    University 

New  Orleans  University  Walden  University 

Southern  University  Wiley  University 

Straight    University  Phillips  University 

Rust  University  Virginia  Union  University 

Tougaloo    University  Howard  University 

Two  of  these  universities,  Payne  and  Southern,  have  no  col- 
lege departments.  All  of  them  have  departments  for  secondary  work. 
The  latter  in  some  cases  are  called  normal  schools,  but  more  often  acad- 
emies or  high  schools.  Eighteen  of  the  twenty-two  universities  carry 
grammar  school  grades.  And  ten  of  these  begin  with  the  first  primary 
grade.  Eight  of  them  have  theological  schools;  three  have  medical 
schools;    and    two    have    law   schools. 

The  courses  of  study  offered  by  the  several  universities,  especially 
in  the  high  school  ami  college  departments,  have  much  in  common.  These 
courses,  on  account  of  slender  means,  inadequate  laboratory  facilities, 
and  lack  of  teachers,  are  mainly  of  the  old-fashioned,  narrow  classical 
type.  But  there  is  every  degree  of  difference  in  the  amount  and  the 
quality  of  the  work  done  by  the  various  institutions.  Many  of  the 
factors  that  enter  into  this,  such  as  general  equipment,  fitness  of  stu- 
dents for  the  work  attempted,  and  effectiveness  of  teaching,  do  not  lend 
themselves  readily  to  tabular  statement  and  must    be   reserved   for  later 


comment.  Certain  other  features  arc  set  forth  in  the  tables  appended. 
The  figures,  with  a  few  exceptions  indicated,  are  for  the  currenl  school 
year,  1912-1913,  and  were  collected  in  November  and  December,  L912. 

Table  I  shows  the  enrollment  by  classes  in  the  college  departments 
of   all    the    schools;    the    number    of    undergraduate   or    non-professional 

Students  in  the  several  institutions;  and  the  number  of  students  in  the 
professional  schools.  The  enrollment  by  classes  in  the  high  school  de- 
partment and  the  total  enrollment  in  the  normal  schools  ami  in  the 
grades  are  shown  in  Table  II.  The  length  of  the  terms  in  weeks,  and  the 
number  of  minutes  in  the  recitation  periods  are  also  set  forth  in  Table  If. 

I  did  not  secure  data  from  all  the  schools  relative  to  the  professional 
departments,  so  1  have  used  the  figures  for  1911-12  as  given  in  the 
catalogues. 

In  order  to  throw  some  light  upon  the  controlling  and  directing  in- 
fluences in  the  schools,  1  have,  in  Table  III,  indicated  by  race  and  sex 
the  presidents  and  the  teachers  in  the  several  institutions,  and  have 
shown  in  a  general  way  the  sources  of  their  training. 

In  Table  IV  are  set  forth  figures  that  will  give  some  idea  of  the 
value  of  the  several  school  plants  and  their  equipment. 

EELATIVE   SIZE   OF   COLLEGE   DEPARTMENTS. 

From  Table  I  it  may  readily  be  seen  that  in  eight  of  the  universities 
— Selma,  State,  Leland,  New  Orleans,  Straight,  Tougaloo,  Allen  and 
Phillips — the  college  departments  constitute  only  from  2'v  to  4','  of 
the  undergraduate  enrollment;  in  four  universities — Rust,  Claflin,  Wiley, 
and  Roger  Williams — the  college  department  numbers  from  5' /,  to  9' :', 
of  the  total  undergraduates;  in  four  others — Atlanta  University,  Clark 
University,  Shaw  University,  and  Walden  University — the  college  forms 
from  ID';  to  13' r  of  the  total  enrollment  of  undergraduates;  and  the 
remaining  four  range  from  20' v  to  57%  as  their  proportion  of  college 
students — Virginia  Union  with  2<l'v  of  her  undergraduate  department  in 
the   college,   Howard   with    41%,   Biddle   with    52%,   and    Fisk    with    57%. 

The  high  percentage  of  college  students  at  Biddle  University  in 
comparison  with  the  other  universities  is  misleading  and  calls  for  ex- 
planation. Biddle 's  college  department  is  not  based  upon  a  four-year 
college  preparatory  or  high  school  course  above  the  ordinary  work  of 
the  grammar  grades.  In  fact,  the  secondary  work  of  this  school  covers 
only  two  years.  After  this,  students  are  enrolled  in  the  so-called  college 
department,  although  they  have  taken  only  two  years  of  Latin,  one  year 
of  Greek,  only  one-half  year  of  algebra,  and  no  geometry.  These,  too, 
are    the    main    subjects    offered    in    preparation    for    college.      Accordingly, 

half  of  Biddle 's  college  students   would   rightly   be  classed   as   high   scl 1 

students,  and  the  work  of  the  college  would  not  cover  more  than  sopho- 
more year  in  the  ordinary  college.  This,  in  fact,  is  the  rating  that 
Biddle  assigns  herself  in  comparison  with  standard  colleges.  Seen  in 
this  light,  Biddle  falls  out  of  the  last  group  of  universities  along  with 
Virginia  Union,  Howard,  and  Fisk,  and  barely  surpasses  in  the  number  of 


6 

real  college  students  the  universities  of  the  third  group— Atlanta,  Clark, 
Shaw,  and  Walden.  And  in  the  actual  amount  of  college  work  done  it 
falls  behind  the  best  of  these. 

Table  I  also  shows  that  there  are  only  In  of  these  22  institutions 
that  have  20  or  more  college  students.     They  are  the  following: 

Atlanta    University 44 

Clark    University 47 

Biddle    University s7    ,  >) 

Shaw    University m 

Allen    University 27 

<  l:iiliu    University 21 

Fisk    University Igg 

Wiley  University 4L> 

Virginia  Union   University 4.5 

Howard    University 327 

It  is  easily  seen  that  of  these  schools  only  three— Biddle,  Pisk,  and 
Howard— have  more  than  .--1  college  students,  and  only  two,  Pisk  and 
Howard,   have  more  than    100. 

The  total  enrollment  in  the  undergraduate  departments  of  all  these 
schools  is  7605.     of  these,  945,  or   12%,  are  in  the  ,  epartments. 

If    Howard   is   omitted   from   the   list   there  are  south   of  the    Potomac   only 
6824   students  in   thi  ils,  with   tils,  or  !»' , ,   in  the  college  depart- 

ments, of  the  latter  a  few  more  than  one-fourth,  L'7' ,  ,  are  in  Fisk  Uni- 
versity  alone. 

Of    the    total    enrollment    in    these    schools    2529,    or    about    one-third, 
the  high  school  departments.     To  these  should  be  added  660  stu- 
dents doing  more  or  less  secondary   work   bat   enrolled  as  normal  students 
in  distinction  from   high  school  students,  who  take  the  more  conventional 
college-pre]  aratory  si  udies. 

About  one-half  of  all  the  students  enrolled  in  these  schools,  3471 
are  in  t  he  grades. 

'I  he  presence  in  these  institutions  of  so  many  elementary  students 
is  due  mainly  to  the  inadequate  facilities  in  the  South  for  graded  school 
uo!'k     fOr  And    the    almost    complete    absence    of    public    high 

schools  for  colored  youth  in  this  section  throws  the  burden  of  secondary 
education  for  negroes  upon  the  private  schools. 

LENGTH  OF  TEEMS. 

The  terms  are  represented  in  weeks  including  the  time  from  the 
opening  of  school  to  the  dose,  with  time  indicated  for  the  Christmas 
holiday  omitted.  All  but  two  of  the  institutions  fall  short  of  the 
minimum  standard  time  for  the  length  of  a  yearly  session,  'AG  weeks. 
Eleven  of  the  schools  have  terms  of  :<2  weeks,  eight  have  34  weeks,  and 
two  have  36  weeks.  Thus  it  is  seen  that  one-half  of  these  schools  fall 
short    of    the    minimum   standard    time    by    a    whole    month.      And    there    is 


one  school,  Claflin  University,  with  a  term  two  months  short  of  the 
minimum  standard. 

There  are,  of  course,  excellent  reasons  in  most  eases  for  these  shorl 

terms  in  colored  schools — the  students'  need  of  a  long  vacation  in  which 
to  earn  money  to  return  to  college,  for  instance.  Nevertheless,  the  short- 
ness of  the  terms  greatly  lessens  the  amount  of  work  it  is  possiblo  for 
the  schools  to  do. 

RECITATION   PERIODS. 

Only  three  of  these  institutions,  Biddle,  Fisk,  and  Howard,  have 
60-minute  recitation  periods.  But  most  of  them  have  periods  of  45 
minutes,  and  none  falls  below  40  minutes. 

COLLEGE  ENTRANCE  REQUIREMENTS. 

In  the  matter  of  college  entrance  requirements  it  is  difficult  to  make 
a  very  satisfactory  estimate  in  definite  units.  The  equipment,  purposes 
and  practices  of  the  schools  vary  greatly.  The  variation  is  especially 
marked  in  the  matter  of  subjects  offered  in  the  college-preparatory  de- 
partments of  the  schools,  and  in  the  distribution  of  the  time  given  to 
the  various  subjects.  In  all  of  this  secondary  work,  howTever,  the  schools 
require  at  least  20  recitation  periods  per  week.  The  number  of  periods 
thus  measure  up  to  the  standard  requirements  as  laid  down  by  the 
Carnegie  Foundation,  for  instance.  But  in  most  cases  this  time  is  de- 
voted to  more  than  four  subjects,  the  number  commonly  taken  in  the 
better  high  schools,  and  the  maximum  number  for  which  credits  are 
allowed  by  the  Carnegie  Foundation.  In  the  cases  of  these  colored 
schools,  however,  the  excess  in  time  and  subjects  is  due  to  manual  train- 
ing subjects  and  to  Bible  study,  which  very  rightly  occupy  important 
places  in  their  programs.  So  wdierever  I  have  found  a  school  with  at 
leasl  20  periods  of  recitations  per  week  I  have  credited  it  with  that 
proportion  of  16  units  for  its  college  entrance  requirements  which  its 
term  in  weeks  bears  to  the  minimum  standard  term  of  36  weeks.  Accord- 
ingly Table  II  will  show  that  16  out  of  the  20  institutions  with  college 
departments  require  at  least  14  units  of  secondary  work  for  entrance  to 
college — the  minimum  requirement  set  by  the  Carnegie  foundation. 


COURSES  OF  STUDY. 


THE  COLLEGE. 
Owing  to  the  very  limited  amount  of  means  available  for  employing 
teachers  and  equipping  libraries  and  laboratories,  nearly  all  of  these 
schools  are  greatly  restricted  in  the  number  of  college  courses  which 
they  may  offer.  Few  schools  are  able  to  give  any  variety  to  their  col- 
lege  work  in  the  way  of  electives.  In  most  cases  a  single,  required  course 
is  laid  down  for  all.  Such  schools  as  Selma,  Tougaloo,  Leland  and  Roger 
Williams  are   typical   of  those   offering  the  more   restricted,   conventional 


courses.  The  following  outline  will  give  some  idea  of  the  greater  portion 
of  the  college  work  of  such  institutions: 

Mathematics  (algebra,  solid  geometry,  trigonometry),  2  years. 

Latin  (Virgil,  Cicero,  Livy,  Tacitus,  Horace),  2  years. 

Greek   (Xenophen,  Homer,  Plato),  2  years. 

English   (rhetoric,  essays,  literature),  2  to  3  years. 

Modern   languages    (French  and  German),   1   to   2  years. 

History    (Modern  European,  U.  S.  Constitutional),  1  year. 

Physics,    1    2   to    1    year. 

Chemistry,    1/2  to   1   year. 

Biology    (zoology,   botany),    1/2   year. 

Social  Sciences  (economics,  sociology),  1/2  to  1  year. 

Philosophy  (psychology,  ethics,  logic),  1/2  to  1  year. 

Schools  like  Virginia  Union,  Shaw,  Atlanta,  Fisk,  and  Wiley  are 
good  examples  of  the  stronger  institutions,  and  they  are  especially  rep- 
resentative of  the  better  work  being  done  by  their  respective  denomina- 
tions. Baptists,  Congregationalists  and  .Methodists.  The  following  table, 
indicates  the  main  subjects  offered  by  three  of  these  institutions — Vir- 
ginia Union  University  (Baptist),  Fisk  University  (Congregational), 
and  Wiley  University  (Methodist,  Northern) — and  it  shows  the  approxi- 
mate proportion  of  recitation  time  given  to  each  subject  in  the  several 
schools: 


Virginia  Union 


English  ...22<# 

Mathematics 6 

I.atin  S 

Creek  S 

Modern   Languages         15 
l  list*  ii  y  ....  7 

Physiology  ...  3 

Zoology     ..    

Physics 

Chemistry  .  3 

Social   Science       8 

Philosophy         .  .       , 6 

Bible,   etc." 2 


English  9% 

Mathematics         15 

I.atin 

Greek  7 

Modern    languages  7 

History 

Physio: 

Zoology  7 

Physics  7 

Chemistry  7 

Social  S<  12 

Philosophy  10 

Bible,    etc"  4 


English   11% 

Mathematics  12 

Latin  12 

Greek 5 

Modern  Languages 5 

History 6 

Physiology        

Zoology 6 

Physics   3 

Chemistry 3 

Social  Science 7 

Philosophy  .  9 

Bible,  etc....  ....  8 


COUESES  OF  STUDY  1\  SECONDARY  AXDOTHER  DEPARTMENTS. 
At  present  Payne  University  is  doing  no  college-preparatory  work. 
The  secondary  or  high  school  course  covers  four  years  in  all  the  other 
schools  mentioned  except  in  Biddle  and  Phillips,  where  it  covers  two 
and  three  years  respectively.  Work  of  this  grade  constitutes  the  greater 
portion  of  the  effort  of  most  of  these  institutions.  Omitting  Howard 
University,  we  find  that  secondary  students,  including  normal  students, 
are  more  than  four  times  as  numerous  as  college  students.  The  secon- 
dary studies  are  taken  usually  after  the  completion  of  eight  years  of 
grammar  school  work.  Not  only  is  greater  effort  placed  upon  secondary 
studies  in  most  institutions,  but  these  courses  are  better  worked  out 
and   more   in   keeping  with  standard   work  of  this  grade  elsewhere.     The 


following  table  shows  the  basic  subjects  offered  and  the  time  given  them 
l>v  ten  of  the  best  schools: 


Atlanta  University 

Clark  University 

New  Orleans  University.... 

Shaw  University 

Claflin  University 

Fisk  University 

Roger  Williams  University. 

Wiley  University 

Virginia  Union  University.. 
Howard  University 


Math. 

Ivatin 

Greek 

Engl. 

Hist. 

Physics 

iJSy. 

4  yr. 

1  yr. 

3  yr. 

1  yr. 

1  yr. 

3 

4 

2 

4 

2Vz 

1 

3 

4 

2 

4 

3 

1 

2 

4 

3 

4 

1 

(i 

■> 

4 

0 

4 

1 

0 

2K 

4 

2 

3 

1 

1 

4 

4 

2 

4 

0 

0 

3 

4 

2 

4 

2h 

1 

3 

3 

1 

4 

lA 

0 

2 

4 

2 

4 

2 

1 

0  yr. 
1 
0 
0 


PROFESSIONAL   SCHOOLS. 

Only  three  of  the  institutions,  Shaw,  Walden,  and  Howard,  have 
medical  schools,  and  only  two,  Shaw  and  Howard,  have  law 
schools.  The  courses  offered  in  these  departments  enable  the 
graduates  to  pass  the  various  state  examinations  and  to  practice  suc- 
cessfully. Seven  of  the  schools  have  theological  departments,  but  there 
are  no  standards  to  which  they  must  conform.  Accordingly  they  take 
men  with  little  academic  preparation  in  the  main  and  do  what  they  can 
for  them  as  long  as  the  men  will  stay  in  school.  Shaw,  Virginia  Union 
and  Howard  are  perhaps  doing  more  than  the  others  to  raise  the  grade 
of  their  regular  work  to  that  of  well-recognized  theological  schools. 

ADMINISTRATION  AND  INSTRUCTION. 

Table  III  perhaps  throws  some  light  upon  the  nature  of  the  adminis- 
tration of  these  institutions  and  the  kind  of  instruction  which  the 
students  receive.  Naturally  one  would  expect  to  find  colored  schools 
supported  mainly  by  negroes  under  negro  administration.  This  holds 
true  with  the  group  of  schools  here  considered.  Of  the  8  colored  presi- 
dents in  this  group,  6  preside  over  schools  supported  almost  entirely 
by  negroes.  Their  faculties  are  nearly  all  negroes  throughout.  The 
presidents  of  two  of  these  schools,  Biddle  and  Wiley,  are  at  the  heads  of 
institutions  receiving  the  bulk  of  their  support  from  Northern  philan- 
thropic societies.  And  the  number  of  such  instances  in  the  management 
of  negro  educational  institutions  is  increasing.  This  is  not  only  natural, 
but  necessary.  It  is  becoming  more  and  more  difficult  to  secure  efficient 
white  presidents  for  negro  colleges  and  schools.  And  it  is  almost  as 
difficult  for  many  institutions  to  obtain  strong,  effective  white  teach- 
ers. Meanwhile  the  number  and  influence  of  well-trained,  capable  colore. I 
teachers  as  instructors  and  administrators  are  steadily  growing.  Two 
thirds  of  the  presidents  of  these  schools  are  white,  but  in  every  one  of 
them,  with  the  exception  of  Leland,  there  is  a  body  of  colored  men 
and  women  who  assist  largely  in  the  management,  and  relate  them 
to  their  constituencies  as  white  teachers  and  officers  are  becoming  less 
and  less  able  to  do,  it  seems. 


It  is  interesting  to  note  in  this  connection  that  of  the  461  teachers 
in  these  22  schools,  74  are  white  men  and  160  are  colored  men,  and  127 
are  white  women  and  100  are  colored  women,  a  total  of  201  whites 
and  260  colored. 

Some  of  the  schools  under  colored  management  are  very  well  con- 
ducted. But  the-y  are  practically  all  sorely  hindered  in  their  efforts  by 
lack  of  sufficient  means.  They  are,  too,  often  unable  to  equip  them- 
selves properly  or  to  employ  the  best  teachers. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  stronger  and  better  equipped  schools  under 
white  management  not  only  have  the  advantage  of  more  expert 
white  workers,  on  the  whole,  but  they  also  attract  to  themselves  the  more 
highly  developed  and  capable  colored  workers.  And  they  have  the  means, 
too,  to  employ  enough  teachers  and  officers  to  make  the  work  of  the 
schools  far  more  effective  than  is  usually  possible  for  the  poorer  schools 
under  colored  control. 

The  last  two  columns  in  Table  111,  showing  the  location  of  the  col- 
leges from  which  the  teachers  come  to  the  several  institutions,  are  sug- 
gestive  of  the  amount  and  kind  of  instruction  the  teachers  themselves 
have  received.  Atlanta  and  Howard,  for  instance,  with  from  one  half 
to  two-thirds  respectively  of  their  teaching  force  graduates  from  repu- 
table Northern  colleges  and  universities,  have  a  decided  advantage  over 
such  schools  as  can  secure  only  a  few  college  graduates  from  our  weaker 
colored  colleges. 

The  school-  of  this  group  have  rendered  a  most  valuable  service  to  the 
colored  people  in  providing  the  most  readily  accessible  means  for  the 
higher  development  of  considerable  numbers  of  negro  youth.     But  almost 

without  exception  these  colored  colleges  work  at  a  great  disadvantage 
in  comparison  with  the  average  white  college.  Usually  they  are  too 
poor  to  equip  themselves  properly  for  the  best  college  work.  As  a  result 
there  is  an  apparent  tendency  for  students  in  the  lower  college  classes 
to  leave  the  weaker  schools  for  risk  and  Howard,  for  example,  or,  in  a 
few    instances,    for    Northern    colleges. 

The  great  majority  of  these  schools  are  not  prepared  to  do  effective 
college  work  in  physics,  chemistry  and  biology.  And  only  a  few  of  them, 
such  as  Atlanta,  Fisk,  Virginia  Union,  and  Howard,  can  offer  college 
courses  that  are  worth  while  in  the  social  sciences  and  history.  As  a 
rule  the  colored  universities  are  at  their  best  with  the  classics,  mathe- 
matics, English,  and  ethical  subjects.  This  is  due  mainly  to  two  facts, 
it  seems:  (I)  less  expensive  equipment  is  needed  for  these  subjects, 
(2)  the  teachers  have  had  more  training  in  this  direction  than  in  the 
physical   and  social   sciences. 

The  teachers  in  the  colored  universities,  with  a  few  exceptions,  are 
not  specialists.  The  schools  cannot  afford  man;,  such  teachers.  Very  few 
of  the  teachers  outside  of  Atlanta,  Pisk,  Virginia  Union,  and  Howard 
have  taken  anything  beyond  their  A.  B.  degrees.  And  in  only  five  in- 
stitutions,   Clark,    Biddle,    Shaw.    Fisk,    and    Howard,    are    there    teachers 


with  classes  in  the  college  department  alone.  And  even  these  teachers 
have  executive  duties  in  addition.  As  a  result,  the  teachers  are  gener- 
ally burdened  with  so  much  work  in  the  several  departments  of  the 
schools  and  often  with  such  a  variety  of  subjects  as  to  make  it  impossible 
l'or  them  to  do  more  than  ordinary  work  anywhere.  Then,  too,  the 
presence  in  the  same  institution  of  students  in  the  grammar  grades  and 
in  the  high  school  in  immediate  contact  with  the  college  students  tends 
to  lower  the  whole  tone  of  the  college  work.  Furthermore,  the  very  small 
numbers  in  the  college  classes  in  most  cases  do  not  in  all  probability 
give  as  much  stimulus  as  would  come  from  larger  classes  and  a  greater 
variety  of  minds. 

However,  in  spite  of  all  these  limitations,  a  considerable  amount  of 
good  work  within  narrow  limits  is  done  in  most  of  these  schools.  In 
the  best  of  them  the  work  compares  quite  favorably  with  most  of  what 
is  required  in  standard  colleges.  With  its  recent  modern  equipment 
for  work  in  science,  Howard  should  measure  arms  readily  with  many 
Northern  institutions.  Graduates  from  Virginia  Union,  Shaw,  Atlanta, 
and  Fisk  easily  make  the  junior  classes  at  the  best  Northern  colleges,  and 
a  considerable  number  of  graduates  from  these  schools  have  made  the 
senior  classes  and  graduated  in  one  year  at  Columbia,  Yale,  Harvard, 
and  the  University  of  Chicago. 

RELATIVE  COST  OF  COLLEGE  DEPARTMENTS. 

Just  what  part  of  the  total  cost  of  running  these  institutions  be- 
longs to  their  respective  college  departments  it  is  difficult  to  determine. 
The  college  is  not  sharply  differentiated  in  its  organization  from  tin1 
rest  of  the  school.  Although  the  names  of  these  institutions  would  lead 
one  to  think  that  the  college  is  a  prominent  part  of  their  work,  the 
college  is,  in  fact  so  small  in  most  eases  as  to  make  its  work  almost  In- 
cidental. A  glance  at  the  column  in  Table  I  showing  what  per  cent 
each  college  department  is  of  its  school  will  help  to  make  this  clear. 
The  chief  work  of  the  schools  falls  in  the  elementary  and  secondary 
departments.  And  the  school  work  is  organized  mainly  on  this  basis. 
In  most  cases  the  departmental  system  of  teaching  is  employed,  and  the 
same  teachers  carry  their  respective  subjects  through  both  the  secon- 
dary school  and  the  college.  Accordingly  there  are  but  few  instances 
of  teachers  with  clases  only  in  the  college.  And  even  these  teachers 
have  administrative  duties  that  bring  them  into  touch  with  the  rest  of 
the  institution.  And  except  in  the  matter  of  the  subjects  taught  the 
college  work  does  not  differ  materially  from  that  of  the  other  departments. 

The    college    has    the    same    recitation    periods    as    the    secondary    scl I, 

for  instance,  and  uses  the  same  libraries,  laboratories  and  apparatus, 
the  same  buildings,  and  is  taught  by  the  same  teachers  as  a  rule.  Some 
of  the  equipment  l'or  college  work,  of  course,  is  different  from  and  more 
expensive  than  that  of  the  lower  schools,  and  possibly,  ton,  a  few  of  the 
teachers  are  paid  a  little  more   because  of  their  fitness   l'or  college  wort. 


But  those  differences  are  not  great  in  these  colored  institutions.  Ac- 
cordingly I  think  it  fairly  safe  to  say  that  the  cost  of  the  college  de- 
partments in  the  several  schools  is  not  greatly  in  excess  of  that  pro- 
portion of  the  total  cost  of  a  given  institution  which  the  college  enroll- 
ment bears  to  the  total  enrollment,  of  course,  as  the  number  of  special. 
higher-paid  college  teachers  increases,  the  proportionate  cost  of  the 
college  will  increase. 

VALUES  OF  PLANTS. 

Table  IV  is  intended  to  give  some  idea  of  the  financial  values  of 
these  schools.  The  figures  for  the  values  of  plants,  however,  are  not  to 
be  taken  absolutely,  for  many  of  them  are  pretty  liberal  estimates  by 
those  interested  in  the  institutions.  Some  of  the  larger  values,  too.  are 
due  to  the  location  of  the  property  in  neighborhoods  where  it  is  now 
reaping  the  benefits  of  unearned  increments.  This  is  particularly  true 
in  the  case  of  Clark  University,  which  owns  a  large  farm  now  in  the  im- 
mediate suburbs  of  Atlanta,  ami  in  the  cases  of  Leland,  New  Orleans,  ami 
Straight,  in  the  fashionable  sections  of  New  Orleans.  But  the  property 
of  most  of  them  is  intrinsically  good,  ami  all  have  enough  to  justify 
their  existence  as  educational   institutions. 

(inly  a  few  cases  of  endowment  are  indicated,  hut  these  are  of  the 
better  institutions  in  the  main  ami  are  indicative  of  the  slender  assured 
support  of  these  schools.  The  income  from  the  endowment  of  not  a 
single  one.  with  the  possible  exception  of  Leland  ami  Virginia  Union, 
would  run  the  school  for  a  month.  The  schools  are  almost  entirely  de- 
pendent  upon  private  philanthropy. 

DUPLICATION    OF   WORK. 

For  denominational  ami  other  reasons  there  is  an  unfortunate  amount 
of  duplication  in  negro  educational  efforts.  The  schools  of  this  group 
do  not  escape  this  criticism.  For  instance,  two  of  these  schools.  Payne 
and  Selma,  are  in  Selma,  Alabama;  two  others.  Atlanta  am]  Clark,  along 
with  three  more  colleges,  are  in  Atlanta,  Ga.;  four  schools,  Leland,  New 
Orleans,    Southern,   and    Straight,   are    in    New   Orleans.    La.;    Allen    is    just 

across  the  streel  from  lien. 'diet  College  in  Columbia,  S.  <'.;  Pisk,  Walden, 

and  Roger  Williams,  together  with  a  new  State  Normal  School,  divide 
the  territory  among  them  in  Nashville,  Tenn.;  and  Wiley  University  and 
Bishop  College,  in  Marshall,  Texas,  duplicate  the  work  of  each  other. 
One  school  with  college  courses  in  each  of  these  cases  of  duplication 
would  amply  cover  the  field. 

No  way  has  yet  been  found  for  uniting  these  contending  institutions. 
1  doubt  that  any  way  will  he  found.  Ami  1  am  not  at  all  sure  that  for 
many  years  to  come  it  will  he  the  best  thing  to  unite  them.  Each  school 
represents  a  certain  (dement  of  people  who  will  work  for  their  ('ar- 
ticular interest  in  a  way  they  would  not  for  a  disinterested  effort.  And 
the  needs  in  negro  education  are  numerous  enough  to  invite  assistance 
from  every  quarter. 
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()n  the  other  hand,  i!  is  highly  desirable,  and  I  believe  possible, 
greatly  to  reduce  the  number  of  schools  offering  college  courses.  This  can 
be   done   by   so   strengthening  a    few   of   the   better   schools   now   In   the 

field  as  to  make  their  superiority  readily  apparent  and  to  put  them  en- 
tirely out  of  competition  with  the  average  school  attempting  college 
work.  Denominational  influences  mean  little  to  the  students,  and  they 
will  drift  into  the  stronger  srhools.  Especially  will  this  happen  if  these 
better  schools  make  some  efforts  to  get  them,  as  is  already  being  done 
b\  certain  institutions.  Several  of  the  smaller  universities  of  this  ^roup 
complained  to  me  this  year  of  the  loss  of  their  college  students  to  other 
schools  that  had  superior  advantages  to  offer  and  had  taken  the  pains  to 
let  those  advantages  be  known. 

A  LEGITIMATE  FIELD  FOR  SCHOOLS  OF  THIS  TYPE. 

Although  many  of  these  schools  fall  far  short  of  what  institutions 
of  their  type  should  be,  nevertheless  the  colored  university  meets  a  real 
need  in  negro  education.  In  offering  college  work  to  negro  youth,  it 
sets  up  a  worthy  ideal  before  them  and  aids  the  students  in  the  realiza- 
tion of  it.  Practically,  too,  this  college  work  serves  the  negro  well.  As 
the  negro  is  being  pushed  further  and  further  out  of  touch  with  culti- 
vated wdiite  people,  he  has  an  increasing  need  of  highly  trained  men  ami 
women  of  his  own  race  as  exemplars  and  leaders.  These  the  college  de- 
partments are  training  as  well  as  they  can.  They  also  prepare  the 
negro  professional  man,  for  whom  there  is  a  growing  demand,  to  meet; 
the  properly  severe  requirements  of  their  states. 

From  the  figures  given  above,  and  from  the  actual  number  of  college, 
men  and  women  one  meets  among  the  colored  people,  it  is  not  apparent 
that  the  negro  is  over-doing  the  matter  of  taking  college  courses.  And 
if  influences  may  be  brought  to  bear  to  make  the  college  courses  really 
a  good  deal  better,  it  is  probable  that  the  number  taking  college  work 
will  be  even  less.  At  any  rate,  a  certain  number  of  negroes  are  bound 
to  take  college  work  somewhere,  and  they  are  growing  more  critical 
in  the  selection  of  their  colleges.  For  many  reasons  it  is  better  that 
they  take  their  training  here  in  the  South  than  that  they  should  go  in 
large  numbers  to  the  Xorthern  colleges.  So  suitable  provision  should 
be  made  for  them   in  Southern   negro  colleges  and  universities. 

The  proper  work  of  most  of  the  colored  universities  as  they  now 
are   is   secondary.      This   work    will    be   needed    for   some   time   to  come,  and 

these  schools  should   be  encouraged  to  devote  their  efforts  to  it. 

THE    BEST   SIX    NEGRO    UNIVERSITIES    IX   THE   SOUTH. 

A  i'i'\\  of  these  universities  or  other  colleges  doing  similar  work 
tnighl  be  taken  and  so  developed  as  to  meet  practically  all  the  needs  of 
negro  youth  for  many  years.  All  things  considered,  (he  best  six  of  these 
colored  universities  are  Howard,  Pisk,  Virginia  1'nion,  Atlanta,  Shaw, 
and  Wiley.  These  schools  have  already  been  of  exceptional  service  in  the 
higher  development   of  the  colored   people.     Each   one   has  built   up   for 
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itself  a  good  following.  And  they  are  all  fairly  well  located  as  educa- 
tional centres  for  the  ampler  training  of  the  brighter  negro  youth  of 
the  South. 

It  must  not,  however,  be  forgotten  that,  as  a  study  of  the  facilities 
for  the  higher  education  of  the  negro  in  the  South,  this  consideration 
of  the  negro  universities  alone  is  arbitrarily  narrow  and  incomplete. 
There  are  at  least  five  other  institutions  with  less  pretentious  titles  doing 
as  advanced  and  as  effective  work  as  seven-eighths  of  these  universities. 
They  are 

Talladega   College,  Talladega,  Ala. 

Atlanta   Baptist   College,   Atlanta,   Ga. 

Knoxville  College.   Knoxville,  Tenn. 

Benedict  College,  Columbia,  S.  C. 

Bishop   College,    Marshall,    Tex. 
And   there  are   at   least   a   dozen   other  colleges   whose   work   will   not 
suffer  in  comparison  with  that  of  more  than  half  of  the  universities. 


TABLE   I. 


College 
Enrollment 


PRO] 

Schools* 


Payne  University,  Selma,  Ala 

Senna  University,  Selma,  Ala.... 
Atlanta  University,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

Clark  University,  Atlanta,  Ga 

State  University,  Louisville,  Ky 

Iceland  University,  New  Orleans,  La 
New  Orleans  Univ.,  New  Orleans,   I, a 
Southern  University,  New  Orleans.  La.. 
Straight  University,  New  Orleans.  La.... 
Rust  University.  Holly  Springs,  Miss..... 
Tougaloo  University,  Tougaloo,  M 

Biddle  University,  Charlotte,  X.  C. 

Shaw  University,  Raleigh,   X.  C 

Allen  University,  Columbia,  S.  C.* 

Claflin  University,   Orangeburg,  S.  C 

Fisk  University,  Nashville,  Tenn.  

Roger  Williams  Univ.,  Nashville,  Tenn. 

Walden  University,  Nashville,  Tenn 

Wiley  University,  Marshall,  Texas 
Phillips  University,  Tyler,  Texas 
Ya.  Union  University,  Richmond,  Va 


Totals. 


Howard  University,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Grand  Totals 


126 

33     71 
119    197 


6824 
781 
7605 


50 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

ii 

0 

0 

20 

0 

19 

8 

18 

0 

0 

0 

0 

9 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

30 

0 

159 

s 

97 

121 

256 

129 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

156 
0 
0 
0 
0 

523 
0 
0 
0 

679 

341 

1020 


*  Statistics  for  1911-1912. 

t  All  students  not  in  professional  schools. 
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TABLE   II. 


■s. 

,  f- 

p 

2  H 

High  School 
Enrollment 

h 

3  5 

O  25 

u 

X 

is 

A 

W 

7, 
0 
h  a) 

«!  0 

H  0 

8  3 

Element. 
Grades 

u 

a 

V 

> 

HI 

> 
u 

u 

CS 

V 

-a 

a 

V 

0 

V 

- 
- 

Paviie  University,   Selma,  Ala  

75 
32 

75 
127 

0 

ii 
7  J 
n 
0 

0 
0 

0 

0 

0 
0 

0 
0 
39 

71 
0 

0 

■VI 
169 



n 
12 

20 

10 

18 

12 
8 
15 
22 

0 

8 

72 
13 

14 

12 
7 

25 
28 

0 
28 

68 
10 

20 

13 
21 

tii 
23 

0 

51 

130 
28 

25 

22 
19 

80 
36 

0 
99 

290 
61 

77 

65 
55 
160 
109 

85 
117 

80 
177 

190 
144 

123 
64 
40 

105 

73 

130 
2244 

2S5 
2529 

ii 
14 

15 

14 

14 

14 
14 
0 

14 

14 
14 

6 
14 

9 
12 

14 
15 
14 

14 
11 

15 

34 
32 

34 

32 

32 

32 
32 
36 
32 

32 
32 

34 
3,2 

34 

2  s 

36 
34 
32 

32 
34 

34 

40 
45 

45 
45 

45 

40 

45 

60 

5ii 

45 
45 

60 

45 

40 
40 

1— S 
1—8 

0 
5—8 

3—8 

1—8 
1—8 
7—8 
1—8 

1— s 
1—8 

7— S 

1—7 
1—8 

6—8 
7—8 

4—8 
1—8 

7—8 

26' 

Seliua  University,  Selma,  Ala  .... 

163 

Atlanta  University,  Atlanta,  Ga 

0 

Clark  University,  Atlanta,  Ga 

1?3 

State  University,  Louisville,  Ky 

70 

Iceland  University,  New  Orleans,  I«a 
New  Orleans  Univ.,   New  Orleans,  L,a 
Southern  University,  New  Orleans,  L,a 
Straight  University,  New  Orleans,  L,a. 

Rust  University,  Holly  Springs,  Miss. 

150 
319 
313 
297 

164 

Tougaloo  Universty,  Tougaloo,  Miss  .  . 
Biddle  University,  Charlotte,  N.  C. 

18 

t 

31 

29 

25 

;, 
7 

32 

t 
33 

30 
41 

31 

1  1 

32 

57 
44 

51 
23 

21 
22 

35 

23 
69 

80 
56 

35 
21 

288 

Shaw  University,  Raleigh,  N.  C 

Allen  University,  Columbia,  S.  C*  ... 
Claflin  University,  Orangeburg,  S.  C  .... 

Fisk  University,  Nashville,  Tenii. 
Roger  Williams  Univ.,  Nashville,  Tenn... 
Walden  University,  Nashville,  Tenn 

Wiley  University,  Marshall,  Texas 
Phillips  University,  Tyler,  Texas     .. 

Va.  Union  University,  Richmond,  Va. 

Totals 

77 
377 

21  N  l 

47 
56 

10 

X 

25 

25 
9 

30 

40 
23 

40 

30 
41 

35 

397 
123 

45 

3171 

Howard  University,  Washington,  D.  C 
Grand  Totals 

15 

31 

60 

3471 

♦Statistics  for  1911-1912. 
t  No  3rd  and  4th  years. 
X  No  4th  year. 
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TABLE   III. 


z 

Te. 

ICHERS 

>> 

Teachers 

Z 

With 

Q 

O 

Degree 

in 

Prom 

•a 

u 

£ 

<u 

"3 

Q 

5 

~c 
u 

0 
H 

w 
a 

c  «■• 

2 

•c 

V 

u 
_0 

0 

j-  be 

-  \i 

M 

W 

M 

W 

£  M 

1  = 

£ 

0 

z 

fco 

OCJ 

Payne  University 

1 

0 

0 

3 

11 

14 

0 

1 

4 

Senna  University? 

1 

0 

3 

6 

11 

,'n 

0 

4 

7 

Atlanta  University 

1 

6 

13 

2 

2 

2?, 

0 

13 

1 

Clark  University 

1 

3 

3 

6 

4 

16 

3 

5 

2 

State  University 

1 

1 

0 

6 

7 

14 

0 

3 

8 

Leland  University 

1 

3 

10 

0 

0 

13 

0 

9 

0 

New  Orleans    University 

1 

3 

8 

2 

6 

19 

0 

8 

2 

Southern   University 

1 

13 

0 

s 

0 

21 

0 

0 

0 

Straight  University 

1 

3 

17 

4 

3 

27 

0 

4 

1 

Rust  University 

1 

3 

10 

1" 

4 

27 

0 

6 

1 

Tougaloo  University 

1 

6 

22 

0 

2S 

0 

5 

0 

Biddle  University 

1 

0 

0 

14 

0 

14 

4 

5 

9 

.shaw  University 

1 

2 

9 

11 

2 

24 

2 

s 

6 

Allen  University 

1 

0 

0 

8 

12 

20 

0 

1 

7 

Claflin  University 

1 

2 

2 

12 

16 

32 

0 

7 

3 

Fisk  University 

1 

6 

25 

5 

2 

38 

6 

15 

3 

Rogei    Williams   Univers 

1 

0 

0 

6 

4 

10 

0 

0 

9 

Walden  University 

1 

11 

0 

6 

0 

17 

0 

7 

> 

Wiley    University 

1 

0 

3 

14 

12 

29 

0 

2 

8 

Phillips  l'ni\  i 

1 

0 

0 

6 

2 

8 

0 

0 

7 

Va.  Union  Universil 5 

1 

5 

2 

8 

1 

16 

0 

6 

3 

Totals 

13 

8 

67 

127 

137 

99 

430 

15 

109 

81 

Howard  University 

1 

7 

i' 

23 

1 

31 

22 

23 

7 

Grand   Totals 

14 

8 

74 

127 

Ion 

100 

461 

37 

132 

89 

TABLE   IV. 


Payne   University 

Selma   University.. 

Atlanta  University 

Clark  University  ' 

State  University' 

Leland  University 

New  Orleans  University... 

Southern  University 

Straight  University 

Rust  University    

Tougaloo  University 

Biddle  University 

Shaw   University    

Allen  University 
Fisk  University. 
Roger  Williams  University 

Walden  University 

Wiley  University 

Phillips  University 

Virginia  Union  University.. 
Howard  University 


Estimated 

Value  of 
Plant 


$  30,000 

578,000 

75, 

530,000 

115,000 
225,000 
550, 

1 

322,000 

60, 

.'75,' 

Ji,n, 1 

60,000 
325,000 


Condition 
of  Plant 


Fair 

Fair 
Good 
Good 
Good 

Poor 

Fair 

Fair 
Good 
Good 
Good 
Good 
Good 

Fair 
Good 
Good 

Poor 

Fair 

Good 

Excellent 

Good 


Annual 
Expenses 


51,064 
19,319 

'12,362 

19,089 

35,389 
11,872 
54,713 

27,000 
65  988 

4,:oo 


34,241 


P'ndowment 


79,706 
12,000 

"i2lV6o6 

"31, '238 
52,515 


